APPENDICES
Lending was much advocated by the less experienced witnesses in 1835-36.
Mr. R. Hannay, for example, cited the practice of Continental and some
British libraries in freely lending, and added that "the Germans think they
do enough to provide books, without providing mansions to read in." Some
years before Carlyle had transmitted to the Trustees, but without avail, a
proposal from the Royal Library of Munich for an exchange of duplicates:
The removal of newspapers to Hendon after 1902 required, it has been
seen, a special Act of Parliament, and so would a lending library of
British Museum duplicates have done, had it come to anything. By
the Foundation Act the collections are to be preserved together in the
repository to be provided; and this has always been taken to forbid the
lending or other sending out of any object once incorporated. An Act of 1924
(14 & 15 Geo. V, c.23) allows lending for exhibition in institutions under
public or university authority; the regulations made under this Act limit loans
to duplicates and objects which can be temporarily spared without injury to
students or the public, which might cover duplicate books, though strictly
only for exhibition, but no printed book has yet been lent under these powers.
The Act was in truth passed to sanction a practice which had grown up of
lending duplicate engravings, and the power to lend watercolours to other
London Galleries is obviously valuable.
The ideal is certainly twofold: first, that there should be one library
where any seeker may expect to find almost any book of quality in any lan-
guage and practically any book, whether of quality or of none, in our own,
and to find it moreover on the spot and not to be told that it is out on loan and
only recoverable after some time; and, second, that there should be, parallel
to and in co-operation with it, an organization linking the libraries which do
lend and provided with the necessary union catalogues and other tools.
The Royal Commissioners of 1927-29 (following the Departmental
Committee on Public Libraries, 1927), recommended that the Central
Library for Students, founded in 1914 by Dr. Albert Mansbridge in con-
junction with the Workers' Education Association and Toynbee Hall,
should reconstitute itself, in close association with the Museum and with
State recognition and aid, but not as a State institution, "for the supply of
bibliographical information, the promotion of the system of outlier libraries,
and the preparation of union catalogues." As is recorded above (p. 165),
it had been,proposed that the Central Library for Students should become
a Department of the Museum; but the Trustees found difficulties and were
averse from undertaking the new responsibility; and the Commissioners agreed
with them. The Central Library for Students became the National Central
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